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BRIEF MENTION. 

For a commentarius perpetuus on Aischylos, says Wilamo- 
witz in his recent edition of the poet (Weidmann), the rest of 
my life would not suffice, and most assuredly the brief residue 
of my days would not suffice to utter the thoughts that arise 
in me as I read the commentary he has written and the volume 
of interpretations that accompanies it. Thoughts are they that 
wander into the vastness of the great scholar's achievements, 
that circle about the long series of my own adventures and 
misadventures in the society of masterpieces, to allude once 
more to the famous remark of Anatole France. My first 
Aischylos — I have it still — was a Carl Tauchnitz text of 1829, 
a pocket edition, neatly printed on strong writing paper — 
'Ladenpreis 6 groschen'. The word 'groschen' gives me 
pause. In my student days it was ' groschen ' not ' marks '. 
There is a world of meaning in the change of currency, and 
late in the eighties, when I found at one of my old haunts on 
the Rhine that ' zehn Groschen ' still held its own by the side 
of ' eine Mark ', my youth came back to me as with a flood. 
The multiplicity of German coinage which was once a nuisance 
in practice became in memory a matter of romance. Nothing, 
in fact, is more significant than coinage. In my boyhood the 
United States mint was not equal to the demand and Mexican 
coins were current so that when I was at Gytheion, the port of 
Sparta, I was able to recognize at once a coin that puzzled a 
German scholar and a local antiquarian. Even Jacobuses 
were occasionally seen, and these exotic coins showed forth a 
certain comradeship in the settlement of the New World. So 
long as the different states used familiarly different reckonings 
in shillings and pence, we were colonials. Our standard was 
the standard of the old country. Far into the fifties Virginia 
shopkeepers carried their accounts in both standards, eighteen 
pence in one column, twenty-five cents in another, and we 
South Carolinians were proud that our seven pence was as 
good as the York shilling. But what has all this to do with 
Aischylos ? Much every way. It might serve, for instance, as 
an excursus to the passage in the Agamemnon that shows 
Aischylos to have been as alive to debasement of the coinage 
as was Aristophanes. 
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But, what is more to my purpose, it offers a twentieth cen- 
tury solution of the tortoise riddle which Wilamowitz shirks. 
It is perhaps the absurdest of the various absurdities that I 
have in store to match the other interpretations. The eagle 
that let the tortoise fall on the bald pate of the great dramatist 
is the accepted symbol of the poet and the poet's art. The 
tortoise is the symbol of hard cash and as such figures on the 
coins of Aigina, the great merchant island. The poet lost 
money in his venture. The drama had ceased to pay. Epini- 
kian poetry, the poetry of Pindar, was the only remunerative 
line, and Aischylos was a commercial failure, ' dead broke ' 
when he died. It was out of consideration for the feelings 
of his family that the men of Gela made no mention of his 
achievements as a dramatist — a point often noticed, never 
before properly interpreted. 



To come back to my Tauchnitz Aischylos. Like all men of 
my time, I own a number of these old Tauchnitz editions ; and 
some of them are a joy to me, notably the Aristophanes, by 
reason of their faulty texts, showing as they do the advance of 
textual criticism just as the old Variorum editions give 
evidence of the progress achieved in exegesis. Both may 
be made to serve as adminicles to the work of the Greek 
Seminary. The veriest novice can be taught by these old 
Tauchnitz editions to restore the readings of the best MSS., 
to correct the false spellings, the bad forms, the abnormal 
syntax — an encouraging exercise in the art of handling texts. 
And, if the Tauchnitz Aischylos of 1829 carries me back to the 
old days, the Weidmann Aischylos of 1913 performs the same 
office in a different way. Wilamowitz, it seems, has a cult for 
the heroes of the philological past, such as the once overrated 
and then underrated Heyne, whose reputation suffered such 
scath in the great Wolfian controversy. Some of these heroes 
belonged to times within my remembrance. Wilamowitz's 
Sappho u. Simonides was dedicated to the memory of Welcker, 
and this Aischylos of his is dedicated to the memory of Gott- 
fried Hermann. It is better thus. The history of friendships 
among scholars does not warrant dedications to living men, 
and one recalls grimly how Boeckh dedicated one of his early 
works to Gottfried Hermann. Boeckh I knew and have dared 
to call him my master. Perhaps I have insisted too much on 
the fact that as a lad of nineteen I sat at his feet for one 
semester and contemplated his shoe-latchets. But Hermann 
was dead before I went to Germany, died in the great year 
1848, the beginning of an era. His personality was still felt 
in my time, his power is still felt, as Wilamowitz testifies. In 
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my meagre library of those far-off days, Hermann had a large 
place with his Elementa doctrinae metricae, his edition of 
Sophokles, his bulky Ad Vigerum. When his posthumous 
Aischylos came out, I possessed myself of it at once as I had 
possessed myself of Lachmann's Lucretius. Such books were 
epochs in the life of a young scholar. At a later day I have 
known one man to date by Wilamowitz's Analecta, more to 
date by the Herakles. Wonders were expected of Hermann's 
Aischylos. There were, it is true, disillusionments, but at that 
period I had no personal right to disillusionment and my 
wrath was kindled by unfavorable comments, especially by 
those that emanated from English sources, to which at that 
time of my life my attitude was distinctly hostile, as is 
abundantly shown by my maiden review article, The Necessity 
of the Classics, published in 1854. Our German teachers had 
given us to understand that with the exception of the greatest 
Britons, such as Bentley and Porson and Dobree — a Channel 
Islander, by the way — English scholars were a lot of ama- 
teurs; and I can recall Boeckh's sarcastic comments on cur- 
rent English performances. Of Paley's editions, for instance, 
he spoke with a certain degree of allowance, as possibly 
useful for the youngsters of Oxford (Oxfort) and Cam- 
bridge (Kammpritsch) and I am afraid that I have never 
overcome my prejudice against Paley (Pallai) in spite of my 
sincere admiration of the sacrifices he made for his faith. 
Yes. The English were amateurs all, and in a recent memor- 
able article on German ' Kultur ' Gilbert Murray has confessed 
judgment. 



Imagine, then, my indignation when I saw that one George 
Burges had dared to append to the Bohn translation of 
Aischylos by Buckley, a series of animadversions On the emen- 
dations proposed by Hermann — Burges, of whom my beloved 
teacher, Schneidewin had written in the preface to his 
Babrius : Per rabiem quid effici possit, non sivit inexpertum 
G. Burgessius (sic) cuius Ovpo-o/mveis bacchationes exhibent 
Acta Phil. Parisina. That did for Burges in my youthful eyes. 
' Fort mit Schaden '. And I look with amusement at the pen- 
cilled notes with which I accompanied Burges's criticisms. 
For Ae'£«tcu Ag. 160 : oi8e Ae'£et<xi irplv S>v Hermann proposed ov 
AcAe&Tcu, whereupon Burges remarked : ' However, he neglects 
to shew that A«Ae'£«Tai is used as a f ut. pass, as well as Xi&rtu '. 
As the passive use is the prevalent use for the tense that our 
grandfathers called the paulo post futurum, this is a gram- 
matical ' howler ' of the first order, or if you choose, of the 
loudest bray, and I wrote on the margin, Plato, Rpb. 5, 457 B : 
KaAAicra yap 8r) tovto ko! Aeytrai Kai AeAe£etcu oti to p.iv u><j>iX.ip.ov 
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Ka\6v, to 8c ySAaySepov aiaxpov. To be sure, Wilamowitz does 
not accept AeAe^erai and refuses to consider Hesychios' gloss : 
\eXi$€raf kcxOrjatrai, as a reference to this passage, but surely 
we can dispense with Hesychios in a matter of this sort. 
\e\c.$ira.i is old fashioned for «/>»?o-«t<h, the most common ex- 
ample of the future perfect, and the sense seems perfect, ' will 
have no abiding mention '. It might be worth while to com- 
pare Burges's views at other points with those of Wilamowitz, 
but I cannot take it upon me to decide whether the verse of 
Aischylos will apply to him : ou AeAe£erai irplv &v. 



Now while it is true that ' howlers ' have all nations for 
their own, still grammatical ' howlers ' are among the pet sins 
of the English, whereas metrical ' howlers ' seem to nourish 
especially on German soil — a failing emphasized by Gilbert 
Murray in the article to which I have just referred, a failing 
generally attributed by English scholars, among them the 
aforesaid Paley, to the neglect of practice in versemaking. 
Of both sorts the Journal has recorded instances not a few — 
but as this Brief Mention is written far from the checks and 
balances of the back volumes of the American Journal of 
Philology, the reader will be spared what a critic has called 
my ugly parentheses. 



Apropos of versification I have elsewhere recorded my 
boyish enthusiasm for the lyric measures of the Greek 
tragic poets, first roused by Franz's recitation of the opening 
chorus of the Septem so that Wilamowitz's treatment of 
the metres of Aischylos wakes a long series of memories 
from the time when I studied metres under Von Leutsch in 
Gottingen, and Leopold Schmidt in Bonn, through the years 
when in my work as a teacher, I availed myself of the metrical 
schemes of Dindorf, through the years when I was led away 
captive by the Rossbach-Westphal-Schmidt theories down to 
the unhappy present when I am distracted by all the new doc- 
trines and cast down by the revival of all the metrical authori- 
ties of later antiquity, authorities I had once fancied dead and 
buried. And yet, though I am under the ban of both metrical 
schools, I might say all metrical schools, I cannot refrain 
from trying to find something in Greek metres that appeals to 
my sense of artistic fitness. Syntax means nothing to me 
unless it means everything, and metre without vibration is 
naught. Arabic music, I have read, sets the European's teeth 
on edge. Greek music, such of it as survives, makes a direct ap- 
peal to men of Aryan stock, and even when the music is lost, 
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the verse to which the music was wedded must retain some 
traces of the original union. It was a blow to me when years 
ago in his Commentariolum Metricum Wilamowitz denied all 
tjOos to the logaoedic — I beg pardon — Glyconic measures, and 
I have expressed my gratitude at finding that even in the re- 
turn to the system of the ancient metricians, one who has been 
immeshed, if not suckled, in a creed outworn may be made 
somewhat less forlorn by occasional glimpses of agreement 
with the ethical results of Professor White's analyses. Of 
course, under this head no great comfort was to be expected 
from Wilamowitz's Aischylos. ' Quod eas sum secutus ra- 
tiones ', he says, ' quas duce Hephaestione et diuturno carminum 
Graecorum (nee Graecorum tantum) usu veras esse mihi per- 
suasi, ne ei quidem mirabuntur, quibus alias rationes aut 
musica ars aut arithmetica revelavit. Spero autem eis satis- 
factum esse qui et veterum grammaticorum et mea scripta 
norunt '. As in my case both conditions fail, there is nothing 
left for me but the blackness of darkness and I contemplate the 
summaries appended to the choruses with profound melancholy. 
Here is one of the sequences. Dochmiac, spondee, cretic, mo- 
lossus, paeon, iambi, bacchiac, a jumble, as I once irreverently 
called it, with no central soul. The names are only too familiar 
and some of the traditional designations are, I grant, con- 
venient for metrical groups, but some of them I positively 
loathe. To call a verse that burning and sighing Sappho used 
a Greater Asklepiadean is an insulting anachronism, and to 
apply the name ithyphallicus to an Aeschylean verse is a pro- 
fanation. The trochees of Aischylos are laden with heavy 
thought. The ithyphallicus suggests the Aristophanic gentle- 
man, who threatens Iris with a triple visitation. Ah weel !, as 
Jebb would have said, he who succumbed to the fascinations 
of Heinrich Schmidt as I had succumbed before him. The 
wonderful parodos beginning OpeH/iai (f>ofiepa neydk' 0^7 is called 
by Wilamowitz dvo/ioidorpo<£os and that is just the impression 
it made upon me sixty-five years ago in the stuffy auditorium 
of the University of Berlin. 



Looking over the critical apparatus of Wilamowitz's edition 
I was struck with the frequency with which the names of the 
earlier editors and critics recur, but I have long since learned 
to distrust impressions and so I had recourse to statistics, a 
method much abused of late but always useful for correcting 
rash generalizations. As a test, I took the Agamemnon, which 
for various reasons has an especial interest for me. But I 
soon found that I was in for a more laborious job than I had 
expected, and that the game was not worth the candle. In 
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order to make the statistics instructive from my point of view, 
it would have been necessary to get the percentage of the 
successes of this and that critic, but that would have involved 
the counting of all the contributions of sixty odd scholars to 
the criticism of Aischylos, a large proportion of them bein£ 
sporadic, as for instance Seidler's ofo-oAis for an-on-oAts (1411) 
due to his study of the dochmiac verse. A computation like 
that was utterly impossible in the absence of a complete appa- 
ratus, such as Wilamowitz does not pretend to give. And 
then who is to be the judge of the successes? To accept 
Wilamowitz's judgment in all the cases that come up would 
be an abject surrender, and whilst I have an unfeigned ad- 
miration of the world's foremost Hellenist, I am not ready to 
swing the censer quite so vigorously as Robert has recently 
done in his Oidipus. Even in the assignment of the correc- 
tions to the different scholars I find Wilamowitz at odds with 
Dindorf , the only authority accessible in my present surround- 
ings ; and I am tempted to throw my statistics overboard, es- 
pecially as I have not the statistical temperament. Still some 
younger man and better accountant may think it worth while 
to add his ' correxi ' to the figures I am able to offer the 
readers of Brief Mention. There are, as I have said, sixty 
odd contributors, nearly all of the highest rank, to the textual 
criticism of the Agamemnon, as reported by Wilamowitz, 
and my impression has been confirmed, and that amply. 
Leaving out, as well we may under the circumstances, Her- 
mann and Wilamowitz, the one with some 20 emendations, 
the other with 34, the old boys have the preeminence ; and 
whilst the ancient saying 'tarde venientibus ossa' is by no 
means true, still Amatus with his twenty-six successes, count- 
ing two or three that Dindorf ascribes to other scholars, beats 
all comers except Wilamowitz himself, and yet in his Preface 
Wilamowitz has intimated that Hermann overrated Amatus 
'splendore paucarum emendationum delectatus'. To take 
them alphabetically Ahrens has 10, Bloomfield 13, Pauw 10, 
Porson 16, Scaliger 11, Schiitz 13, Stanley 16, whereas other 
editors fare badly. Conington is credited with but two, Dindorf 
with three, Enger with four, Hartung with three, Franz, to me 
Franz of blessed memory, with one, one but a lion 948: 
tiluLTo<f>6optlv for o-a>na.To<f>()opiiv. Wecklein, of whom Murray 
has recently made a butt by reason of his metrical lapses has 
but one to his credit, Weil, the admirable, has seven. Verrall 
figures here and there in the other plays, but none of his 
plastic restorations of the Agamemnon has found favour in the 
eyes of Wilamowitz. In one of the two emendations of Con- 
ington's accepted by Wilamowitz's Aeovros Ivw for Aeovra alviv 
(717) I miss the circumflex accent. Headlam, whose Greek 
poems have been highly extolled by Wilamowitz is represented 
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by three hits, one where he introduces, plausibly enough, that 
maid of all work y(e) into the sanctuary of the text (1607), 
another where he changes ZpSeiv to ep£uv (933) unnecessarily, 
for r]v$<a is a verb of will, and a third (996) where he substi- 
tutes KVKoifievov for kvkXoviiwov — a seductive conjecture, for one 
recalls Archilochos' familiar Ov/ic, Ov/x ap-rfxa-voiai. Kr/Stcnv 
KVKwixeve, but SiVas seems to protect the text. Wilamowitz's 
own corrections of the text and his occasional remarks on 
Greek usage would furnish material for extended comment, 
but this is Brief Mention and not a review. 



In his Preface Wilamowitz has told us how his point of 
view has shifted since he edited the Agamemnon in 1885. 
' Pleraque ', he says, ' mutabam nulla alia de causa quam quia 
sermonis Graeci et artis Aeschyleae idoneam peritiam non 
acquisivi '. Ten years afterwards, on his Choephori, he had at- 
tained his full stature and in this edition he has remained true 
to his principles despite the ' christianissimus livor ' of Blass. A 
tempting theme, this study of the development of Wilamowitz 
whom one thinks of as a Herakles from the beginning. No 
question of his strangle hold — f/Aptj/owi a<f>vKrois xcpmv * a ' s o<f>m<:. 
But not to find myself within his reach, I will dismiss the sub- 
ject, fascinating as it is, with a few remarks on the general 
subject of conjectural emendation. The tenor will not be 
unfamiliar to the readers of the Journal, aXX o/t<os. As an 
American of the Americans, I can well understand why so few 
of my countrymen have ventured on speculation that promises 
so little result, but apart from this consideration, I have long 
held it to be little short of a crime to advance mere guesses — 
in the vague hope that some one will adopt them and stand up 
for them. In the list of Wilamowitz's various readings it has 
happened a couple of times that emendations abandoned by 
their authors have found a benevolent patron in him, but that is 
not to be counted on. Now if one examines Amatus's twenty 
odd corrections, it will appear that most of them are inevitable, 
most of them have been taken up into the text. They are all 
simple, and it is these simple changes that hold their own, 
simple changes that fall within the range that Kenyon pre- 
scribes. The ' splendor ' of which Wilamowitz writes would 
not shine in a printer's office to-day. They belong to the realm 
with which some of us are sadly familiar, the realm of 
proofreading in which every editor performs feats that would 
be loudly acclaimed, if the language were Greek or Latin and 
not the native tongue. Haplography and dittography are no 
mysteries in practice to some of the confraternity who do not 
even know these convenient technical terms and who lay no 
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claim to the divinum ingenium ascribed, for instance, to Reiske, 
for whom indeed every classical scholar entertains the highest 
esteem. What is the glory of discovering a turned type ? What 
of discovering a caret, the very symbol of which A stands 
for the Greek word AtiW? Who has not found occasion to 
put asunder what the printer has joined together, and join to- 
gether what the printer has put asunder. It is a matter of 
context whether one reads ' this creed ' or ' this screed '. 
But, as I write, the ghosts of dead and buried typographical 
errors, ghosts, which a flirt of the pen might have laid for- 
ever, begin to squeak and gibber in the halls of my memory, 
'indefensible' for 'indefeasible,' 'row' for 'vow,' 'fornication' 
for ' formication,' ' Pythagoras ' for ' Protagoras/ ' cooper- 
ation ' for ' cooptation/ ' chronicle' for ' coracle ' and hosts of 
others, some of them signalized in the various Errata of the 
Journal, the correction of which would make the reputation of 
any Greek or Latin scholar. At the same time it must be re- 
membered that there are such things as happy mistakes, and a 
number of these ' f elices errores ' are recorded by Wilamowitz 
in his commentary. But neither do these lack parallels. In 
Malherbe's famous ' Rose, elle a vecu ce que vivent les roses.' 
' Rose, elle ' was originally a printer's error for the author's 
' Rosette,' and to my mind one of the best things in all Her- 
bert Spencer is the story that in the sentimental outgiving 
'Pour connaitre l'amour, il faut sortir de soi' the idealistic 
' de soi ' became in type the realistic ' le soir.' Among the 
triumphs of conjectural criticisms is the fishing out of proper 
names from common nouns and I have no doubt that my old 
teacher Von Leutsch was duly proud of correcting the text in 
Justin Martyr Apol. II, s. f. where he wrote 'Apxevrpareiois for 
opxr/aTiKoU, a reading that I accepted gladly and defended 
strenuously when it was attacked by Biicheler. But as I was 
stringing together these holiday cowries, my evening news- 
paper brought me an article in which I read ' Porthos, the 
author and Aramis ' and I asked myself what glory any proof- 
reader would take to himself for recognizing in 'the author' 
the name of the second of the 'Trois Mousquetaires/ Greek 
is not so familiar as English after all, and the ' splendid ' suc- 
cesses of our elder brethren give rise to furious thoughts of 
our inferiority, which, if true, comes largely from the fact that 
we do not steep ourselves in reading as did the scholars of the 
old time. They followed their noses. We count. But in 
textual criticism the nose beats the abacus. I have just laid 
down a book on which I have made two ' splendid ' emenda- 
tions, ' soil ' for ' soul ' and ' rose like an exhalation ' for ' arose 
like an exhilaration ' — though I am suspicious of a joke in the 
second specimen of my 'divinum ingenium.' When Weil died, 
one of his eulogists complimented him on a happy emendation 
24 
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in the text of a French classic, and what monstrous per- 
formances are possible in modern languages has been shewn 
by some of the German emendations of Shakespeare's text — 
and not German emendations only. The whole region is full 
of slime pits. 



The renascence of Greek studies among the Italians is 
claimed, and with some justice, claimed by the Germans ; and 
this is one of the counts in the furious Teutonic indictment of 
those who are more concerned about ' Italia irredenta,' than 
about the new birth of classical philology in Italy. Like their 
teachers, the Italians have a mania for bibliography, like the 
Germans, they are much given to the discussion of aesthetic 
questions. Such a question is the one treated in a little book by 
Francesco Guglielmino, Arte e artificio nel dramma greco 
(Catania, Battiato, 1912). A sequel was promised and I have 
been waiting for that promised sequel in order to bestow a 
Brief Mention upon a treatise which deals with a subject of 
unfailing interest to every Greek scholar. But the sequel has 
not appeared or has not reached me, and I am moved to the 
present inadequate notice by the last number of the Harvard 
Classical Studies, Vol. XXVI. which contains an article on the 
so-called Unity of Time in Aristophanes by Dr. Otis Johnson 
Todd : Quo modo Aristophanes rem temporalem in fabulis suis 
tractaverit. In that paper the author reaches the interesting 
conclusion that in six, or haply seven, of his plays Aristophanes 
has observed the unity of time, whereas in the remainder, to 
wit, the earliest plays, he has extended the action beyond the 
limits of a single day. This advance of the more mature 
artist in the direction of verisimilitude is quite in line with 
that part of Guglielmino's book which deals with the 
methods by which the Greek dramatists strove to impress their 
audiences with the semblance of verity in their versions of the 
old stories. The artifices — Dr. Todd uses the same word as 
does Guglielmino — which Aristophanes employed became 
what might be called ' tricks of the trade ' in the New Comedy. 
We are thus furnished with an illustration of the advance of 
technique, the advance of consciousness in art. Now this con- 
sciousness in art is a bugbear to a certain school of Hellenists. 
Consciousness, it is maintained, is fatal to the highest art, nay 
is fatal to the highest thinking as well. All the great thoughts 
were thought before the advent of Sokrates, all the poetry 
that came after the first flowering was infected with the germ 
of consciousness. That admirable scholar, Fraccaroli, has held 
forth on the subject in his edition of Pindar and Bodrero has 
made it the theme of perfervid eloquence in his Eraclito and 
Livingstone has preached the same doctrine in his book on the 
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Greek Genius. Of course, this view narrows the range of 
what is genuinely Hellenic. Euripides is excluded. He is a 
sophist of the sophists. Sophokles is tarred with the same 
stick, or to be Scriptural and classical, is defiled with the same 
pitch ; his colours are aniline colours. The Kreon of Soph- 
okles has lately been pronounced an orator of the Sophistic pat- 
tern, and Aischylos himself, according to Wilamowitz, shews 
in his Prometheus the influence of the early Sicilian rhetori- 
cians, and perhaps it was not so silly in me, as Jebb intimated 
it was, to see in the Pindaric Adytot prose rivals to the poetic 
encomiasts of whom Pindar was one (P. i, 94), even if we 
have to reject Verrall's sportive interpretation of KopaKis &s 
(O. 2, 96), as an allusion to Korax and Teisias. True, the 
study of Greek rhetoric, and the analytical processes demanded 
by syntactical research may breed, or seem to breed, a habit 
of mind unfavorable to the immediate enjoyment of uncon- 
scious art, a habit possibly fatal to claims of superior sensi- 
bility ; and I freely confess that no matter how far back I go, 
I still find evidences of a reflective spirit. If Homer is court 
poetry, Breal is not so far wrong after all. The Greek rhe- 
toricians used Homer as a text-book, or if you choose, as ' tim- 
ber ' for tropes and figures, for types of eloquence. That was 
going too far perhaps but there is artifice as well as art in the 
great epics. The word ' rhetorical ' has been used by editors 
of Homer in respect to certain books and those not the least 
beautiful, although the difference between art and artifice is 
not so evidently localized throughout as to enable us to dis- 
tinguish everywhere in the body of Iliad and Odyssey the true 
poet and the more or less skilful redactor. 



But in all fairness I must hie back to Guglielmino. The 
Introduction gives us the scope of study. While granting 
the force of Fraccaroli's demonstration of the liberties the 
Greek dramatists have taken in the choruses of their plays, their 
anachronisms, their incongruities, still reality has its rights, 
verisimilitude its claims and these rights and these claims have 
led to the employment by the poets of certain devices to 
satisfy their audiences, although when the author says that 
these audiences consisted of a 'moltitudine in gran parte 
incolta' he weakens his own argument. There is evidence 
enough that the Athenian audiences were as keen-witted 
as any modern audience, if not more so. The book has 
two parts. The first part has to do with the conventions 
of the stage and verisimilitude generally, the second part 
with calculated effect (la ricerca dell' effetto). The first 
chapter of the first part deals with the devices employed 
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to save verisimilitude in the use of the chorus after the 
chorus had ceased to take part in the action and had become a 
' perpetuum tragicae artis impedimentum ', as the author quotes 
from Wilamowitz. The second chapter treats of the neces- 
sity of setting forth for the benefit of the spectators the events 
preliminary to the action of the play and of the devices re- 
quisite for explaining away the resulting inconsistencies, of 
which, by the way, modern playwrights make small account and 
which our modern audiences would hardly notice, though they 
would resent being called a ' moltitudine incolta '. The third 
chapter tells of the effect that the small number of actors has 
on the architecture of the drama — a part which I myself had 
occasion to illustrate many years ago in comparing Macbeth 
with the Agamemnon. The recent assaults upon the limita- 
tion to three actors came too late to be considered by Gug- 
lielmino, to his profound regret. The second part deals in 
the first chapter with the flattering appeals made by the tragic 
poets to the patriotic sentiments of the public, in the second 
with the customary and favoured methods of rousing emotion 
by pathetic speeches (p^aai). The third chapter treats of 
' i doppi sensi ' or amphibology, which, to be popular, postulates 
a quick-witted public, the fourth of the effect of contrasts 
level to lower intelligences. 



The bibliography comprises 128 numbers — commentaries 
and works of general reference are not included. The ac- 
knowledgment of indebtedness seems fairly honest, a thing 
that cannot be said of all bibliographies. It is a tumultuous 
affair, this bibliography. There is no alphabetical or chrono- 
logical order, no grouping even as to authors. The vast ma- 
jority of treatises are by Germans, some 80 per cent. The list 
reminds one of the constitution of the German army — forceful 
officers and well-drilled soldiers. In the long array there are 
not a few shining names. The rest may be described in Aris- 
tophanic terms as &ra£ trpovovprjaavre; ry <pi\o\oyiq.. They are 
not drones, it is true, but they have the fate of the drone who 
overtakes the queen bee in her nuptial flight. The immense 
preponderance of German scholarship is not to be gainsaid. 
Will it survive the shock of arms, not materially but spiritually ? 
Just now German scholars point with pride to their pre- 
eminence in Greek studies as a vindication of their ' Kultur ', 
as a satisfactory answer to the charges brought against the 
Empire for its ruthless methods of warfare. Is the world 
to be made over after the German pattern ? In the years of 
my Teutonomania we American students used to join our 
German fellow-students in singing ' Schleswig-Holstein, 
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meerumschlungen ' but there was yet another song, 'Wir 
wollen keine Danen sein, Wir wollen Deutsche bleiben'. 
Change the names and there is a lesson for our times. Not 
long ago I came upon a letter addressed to me by an American 
classical scholar, too soon lost to the world of scholars, a letter 
in which he protested against the title American Journal of 
Philology. The Journal was then a programme and noth- 
ing more. He objected strenuously to the provincialism of 
American '. Why not emulate ' Hermes ', 'Athena ', ' Herma- 
thena' ? If he had paid the price for his nationality that I had 
paid for mine, he would have understood my persistence. What 
Guglielmino would say to all this now is a matter of curious 
surmise. To return to his Bibliography, the Italians come 
next to the ' Praeceptores Italiae'. Few Frenchmen are men- 
tioned except the inevitables, such as Patin, Croiset, Girard. 
Of the English Verrall is mentioned a couple of times. The 
name is not always correctly spelt, but for that matter one 
reads in Guglielmino ' Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare 
Caribdim ' — a mere typographical error, it is true, but there 
are strange lapses in these pupils of the Germans, as I have 
had occasion to note. 



G. L. H. : Professor Charles Christopher Mierow of 
Princeton University, who, seven years ago, published the 
first and, until the present, only English translation of the 
Getica of Jordanes, offers it now in a revised form with the 
additions of an introduction and commentary (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1915). He naturally followed Mommsen's text 
in his translation, and he has met and overcome with dexterity 
the difficulties incidental to this Low Latin work, with its 
broken-down syntax and its uncouth vocabulary. Mommsen's 
introduction and notes, supplemented with a few more recent 
articles, furnish the material for his illustrative matter. As 
the original work is distinguished by its lack of literary form, 
its translator should have informed his uninitiated readers of 
its historical value as the only, if fragmentary form, in which 
Cassiodorus's lost work on an important factor in history, has 
been preserved, and of the use made of it, as such, by medieval 
chronicles, and modern historians. Perhaps he would have 
emphasized this important point if he had made use of the two 
best treatments of his author, which are to be found in Watten- 
bach's Deutschlands Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter and Man- 
itius's Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalter s. 



